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A late number of the North American contains |orgaus, in place of which they put back new or-| 
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seat in a magnificent palanquin, in which they |composed verses, which have been preserved to 


bore him into a place dazzling with light, where|this day, breathing the spirit of his disturbed 
he was surrounded with a multitude of elegant/mind. After trying all the physicians in vain, 


men and women, who saluted him with respect 


and joy. Soon an aged women came to him, and 
leading him to a river, said: ‘Impure man! why 
do you remain in the company of these people, 
who only foul you! Come and I will make you 
clean.’ 

‘‘When the ablution was ended, Hong-siou- 
tsuen was transported into the midst of a numer- 
ous company of venerable old men, among whom 
he observed many of the sages of antiquity. With 
them he entered into a vast edifice, where, with- 
out ceremony, they began to cut open his body 


with a knife, and take out his heart and the other} 


‘his father began to despair of his son’s recovery, 
| when one day he perceived a paper stuck upon 
the wall of the room, on which he read these 
| words : ‘ The noble principles of the celestial king, 
ithe sovereign Tsuen.’ At once his disease and 
|hallucinations disappeared. 

It is believed by many that he wrote the words 
jon the paper himself, and that his pretended vi- 
| sions were a mere trick to secure influence with his 
‘evuntrymen by working upon their religious and 
superstitious feelings, as Mahomet had done in 
another part of the eastern world. He afterwards 
|pretended to be taken up to heaven again and 
again, conversing familiarly with God, and é¢he 


| 


a biographical sketch of this remarkable indi- gans of a red coloury Then the wound was closed |elder brother, Jesus Christ, and receiving direct 


vidual, who, it appears, has terminated his life by 
suicide. The city of Naukin, which for a num- 
ber of years past has been the capital and princi- 
pal stronghold of the rebels, has at last been cap- 
tured by the imperial forces, and the rebellion, if 


not entirely suppressed, has probably received its| with a black robe, occupied a high seat. 


death blow. 





without leaving the least sear. Hong-siou-tsuen 
observed along the walls of the hall a great num- 
ber of tablets, covered with inscriptions inculea- 
ting the practice of virtue. A man of vensrable 
age, wearing a long golden beard, and clothed 
At the 
sight of Hong-siou-tsuen he began to weep, and 


instructions and orders from them. Notwithstand- 
ing his ambitious aspirations, he returned to his 
pedagogical life, his favorite scholars, to whom 
from time to time he opened his heart, observing 
the deep impression made upon his mind by his 
recent visions. 

“At this period a singular discovery, @ real 





“The proper name of the rebel chief is Hong-|said to him, ‘ All human beings are created and|revelation to him, gave a fixed direction to his 


sioutsuen, which he afterwards exchduged, accord- 
ing to Chinese royal usage, when he came into 
power, for Zai-ping.Wang, or ‘ Prince of Univer- 
sal Peace,’ a title which he probably borrowed 


from the Bible as applied to the Saviour, whom | 


he usually called his ‘Elder Brother.’ He was 
born of poor and obscure parents in the year 1812, 
in the village of Houa-hieu, which is situated 
about thirty miles north of Canton, and at the age 
of sixteen years was sent to Canton to pass through 
the literary examiuations according to Chinese 
usage. One dey when he was in attendance, he 
observed a man in the crowd whose European 
features and beard attracted his attention. - He 
was an English printer connected with a printing 
office of the English missionaries in Cauton, who, 
observing the Chinese youth, and interested in 
his personal appearance, went up to him, and pre- 
sented him with a book in the Chinese language, 
to which Hong-siou-tsuen then paid no attention, 
but put it in his library, where for a long time it 
remained forgotten. Unable to obtain any.public 
employment, as he desired, by his literary abili- 
ties, he was obliged, after experiencing painful 
disappointments, to return to his native village, 
and turn a humble schoolmaster, as wany young 
men are compelled to do who are unsuccessful in 
their examinations. 

“In 1842 he was seized with a severe sickness, 
Which brought on delirium, in which he saw 
‘strange visions which he afterwards mistook for 
realities. Certain it is, however baseless they 
Were, that they appear to have exerted a perma- 
heut influence over his future life. During a pro- 
found lethargy in which he was plunged for a long 
me, extraordinary things passed before his mind, 
of which he pretended that he had preserved a 
very exact remembrance. At first he saw a dragon, 
& tiger, and a cock enter his chamber. Then a 
great number of people playing on ail kinds of in- 
struments approached him, and made him take a 








preserved by me. They eat my food and wear my 
clothes, but they have not a heart to venerate me, 


ivague aspirations. One day his cousin Li, in turt- 
ing over the books in Hong-siou-tsuen’s library, 


or toremember me. They receive my gifts and istumbled upon one entitled ‘Good Words to Ad- 


worship demons. They revolt against me, and 
excite my wrath. Do not you imitate them.’ 
With these words he gave Hong-siou--tsuen a 
sword, and ordered him to use it to exterminate 
the demons, while he should spare his brethren 
and sisters. He also gave him a yellow fruit to 
eat, a seal to preserve him from evil spirits, and 
finally decorated him with the insignia of royalty. 
Then Hong-siou-tsuen began to implore assistance 
to fulfil his duties towards the venerable old man, 
when the latter replied, ‘ Arm yourself with cour- 
age, and accomplish your work. [ will assist you 
in all difficulties.’ Then he ordered him to leave, 
telling him to be careful of his feet. ‘ You see,’ 
said he, ‘the inhabitants of the world—what de- 
pravity reigns in their hearts!’ Hong-siou-tsuen 


saw the depravity and vices of mankind, and his|ters the human race. 


eyes were unable to bear the sight. 

‘The sickness and visions of Hong-siou-tsuen 
continued about forty days, in which he thought 
he often saw a man in middle life, whom he called 
his elder brother, who taught him various things, 
while the venerable old man reproached Confucius 
for having omitted to reveal the true doctrine in 
his books, for which the philosopher appeared 
much ashamed, and humbly confessed his fault. 
The old man, he afterwards pretended, was God, 
and the middle aged man Jesus Christ. Some | 
times he assumed to be a Chinese soldier, anal 
rushed about his room, crying out: ‘ Death to the 
demons! death to the demons!’ When he could 
not conquer them he made them fly by showing 
them the seal which he had received from the old 
man. When exhausted, he threw himself upon 
a bed. Everybody thought him crazy when he| 
said that he had been proclaimed Emperor of’ 
China! In the midst of his fever sometimes he! 
wept, sometimes he declaimed, and sometimes he 








monish the Men of this Age,’ and running to Hong- 
siou-tsuen to ask the subject of the work, he was 
told that he had not as yet read it, but that it 
was given to him at Canton by a European at the 
time of one of his examinations. Li carried the 
volume home with him, and having read it care- 
fully, returned to tell his cousin that it was an 
extraordinary book, and altogether unlike any in 


‘Chinese. Struck by these words, Hong-siou-tsuen 


began to read it carefully, and was amazed to find 
in it a Key to his visions. As it was a work of 
instruction in the principles of the christian reli- 
gion, he thought he discovered God in the vener- 
able old man whom all the people worshipped, 
and Christ in the wan who gave him instruction. 
The demons were idols, and his brothers and sis- 
Hong-siou-tsuen resolved 
at once to commence a new life. He and his 
cousin Li baptized each other, saying, ‘This is 
purification from all past sins, the putting off of 
the old being, and regeneration.” This being 
done, their hearts were filled with joy, and Hong- 
Siou-tsuen composed a poews on repentance. They 
broke their idols in pieces, and removed from the 
house a tablet dedicated to Confucius. 

“Soon after they set off to visit their parents, 
who were converted almost without effort, aud 
large numbers of their acquaintances with them. 
After two years'of missionary labour, attended 
with great success, but in which few christian 
ideas could havé been propagated, since few were 
understood by the missionaries themselves, our 
reformer returned to his native village, where he 
resumed the duties of schoolmaster, at the same 
time writing treatises on the christian religion, 
and preaching with zeal in the country around. 

“ Near the close of the year 1846, a Chinaman 
coming into his village from Canton, informed 
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him that a certain Q@megican miggionary, of the}men’s and women’s red flannel under-shirts, and 
name of Roberts,who preached the doctrines of|about 425 part worn articles of elothing, assorted. 
the west, had heard him and his labours spoken|There are in Cincinnati, stored at the rooms of 
of, and wished to see him. M. Roberts sent this|the Contraband Committee, 9 boxes of clothing 
Chinaman to conduct him to his house in Canton,|belonging to this Assoviation, containing 2044 
where he commenced instructing his new pupil in | garments, assorted, for men, women and children. 
the Bible, which he had never seen before, and| We also have on hand, at Fifth and Cherry streets, 
in christian principles and secular studies, in/unpacked, 701 men’s and boys’ woolen and cotton 
which he made satisfactory progress, and at the|shirts; 58 men’s red flannel under-shirts ; 33 pr. 
same time secured the confidence of M. Roberts|children’s muslin drawers; 897 women’s and 
in him as a christian. M. Roberts baptised his|girls’ dresses; 689 ditto chemises; 132 children’s 


for his great work of redeeming love—when just 
about toset out on his glorious mission—the voice 
of the Divine Father pierces the vault of heaven, 
and proclaims to the astonished and joyful disei- 
ples on Jordan’s banks the divine approval of 
both work and worker,—‘* This is my beloved 
Son, in whom I am well pleased.” Surely, then, 
we may say that every spot along this stream is 
‘holy ground,” and that the name Jourdan is uot 
ouly emblazoned on the page of history, but is 
enshrined in the christian’s heart. 


pupil again, as he had not been regularly baptised, 
and sent him out on preaching expeditions, in 


which he and his associates denounced idols with | coats ; 20 vests and 765 infantry jackets of twilled|the scene of wondrous events, by giving to its 


|muslin : besides 2 boxes containing 135 articles of| physical geography some wondrous characteristics, 


the utmost boldness, and dasted them in pieces 
wherever they met with them. When the people 


met together for worship the men were separated jing assorted. 


from the women; a hymn was sung; a sermon 
was preached on the mercy of God and the merits 


of the Saviour; and those present were exhorted |of about 17,749. 


to repent of their sins and serve God in sincerity. 
When any one desired to be baptised, two lamps 


were lit and two cups of tea were placed on a| 
The convert presented a paper on which | 


table. 
he had written a confession of his sins ; and burn- 
ing a paper, he was asked if he promised not to 
worship evil spirits, and to do nothing wrong. 
When he answered in the affirmative he fell upon 
his knees, and received a cup of tea poured upon 
his head, while he dratk another and washed his 
breast, in sign of purification. 


to have arrived at clear spiritual ideas of religion, 
and never made any progress. They had Gutz- 
laff’s translation of the Bible, but grossly perverted 
it, and besides had some religious books which 
were but little used and were, indeed, of little 
value. 

‘A rebellion breaking out in the native pro- 
vince of Tai-ping Wang, in the year 1848, occa- 
sioned by various disturbing causes, he joined in 


it in a humble capacity, and cunningly uniting 


religious with secular motives, and imposing upon 


woolen petticoats ; 61 children’s aprons ; 55 sacks;| It would almost seem as if nature or vature’s 
125 sheets; 112 pillow cases; 49 pr. pants ; 55 boys’ | God had from the first prepared this river to be 


clothing from England, and 94 pieces of old cloth-| Its principal fountain, bursting from the buse of 
There are, in addition to these,| Hermon, is, like the mouths of other rivers, on 
about 800 articles of clothing in the hands of | the levelof the ocean. It descends rapidly through 
Friends, being made up. Making a grand total|its whole course, atid at length empties into the 
Dead Sea, whose surface has a depression of no 
Many applications for work are made daily at|less than 1312 feet. The whole valley of the 
the rooms, and much regret expressed at our ina-| Jordan is thus a huge rent or fissure in the earth’s 
bility to meet the same. crust. ‘hough it is not muen over a hundred 





Sometimes he| 
made his purification at a river. They never seew | 


In some of the Monthly Meetings, Friends are| miles in length, at its southern end, along the 
| now ready to organize sewing societies, and have | shores of that mysterious lake, we have the climate 
\applied for information as to the time at which |and products of the tropics, while at its northern 
jthey can depend upon work; to these enquiries|end we have a region of perpetual snow. . 
ithe Committee have been unable to reply defi- 
nitely, and would be g'ad of an expression frow 
ithe Board on the subject. 

J. Wistar Evans, Chairman. 


THE FOUNTAINS. 


It was on a bright and cloudless summer day I 
first visited the fountains of the Jordan. On the 
PAdledsihie. Tenth mo. 4ih. 1004 preceding night I slept on a snow wreath, on the 

on eee ea very peak of Hermon. Beside me, in a hollowed 
From “The Family Treasury.” jrock, the fire of Baal had often burnt in bygone 
Visits to Holy and Historic Places in Palestine.|ages, and around me were the great stones of 
THE JORDAN. Baal’s altar, and the shattered ruins of a later 

“OQ my God, * * * [I will remember thee from the ion ah There I was enabled to prove for the 
oe of nantes sek of the Hermonites, from the hill oT ae o foe ae "Baal Gorm ° 
| Mizar.’—Ps. xlii. 6. 8 moun e sacr 's, Daat- ion, 
| There is no river in the world like the Jordan ;| (Judg. iii. 3; 1 Chron. v. 23.) A noble spot that 


|—none so wonderful in its historic memories, none| ¥@8 for the worship of the ‘great fire-god. His 


iso hallowed in its sacred associations, and none| Priests could see the sun rising from the eastera 
so remarkable in its physical geography. It is desert long before his beams lighted up the plains 





the people by his pretended revelations from|emphatically the river of the Holy Land. It has 
heaven and intercourse with God, at length suc-|been more or less intimately connected with all 
ceeded in reaching the height of power after the|the great events of Scripture history from the 
capture of Nankin, in 1853, where he established patriarchs to the aposties. Its banks have been 
the seat of his empire, after reducing to ruins the|the scene of the most stupendous miracles of 
city in which now rest his bones. At one time|judgment, power, and love, ever the earth wit- 
one-third of the empire was subject to his hand,|nessed. When the fire of heaven had burnt up 
and he ruled over a hundred millions of people!|Sodom’s guilty cities and polluted plain, the 
Once his victorious army was within a day’s| waters of the Jordan rolled over them and buried 
march of Pekin, which might easily have been |them for ever from the face of man. Thrice was 
captured, and the Tartar dynasty ended, but for|the swollen torrent of that river stayed, and its 
a groundless panic among his commanders. For|chaonel divided to let God’s people and prophets 
several years the missionaries in China saw in him| pass over “dry shod.” Once, at the bidding of 
an instrument raised up by miracle to achieve the|the man of God, the iron axe rose buoyant from 
deliverance of one-third part of the human race |its deep channel, and floated on its surface. Once 
from Paganism the most debasing and revolting, |its waters gave forth healing virtue, as if to 
and reaching back to the earliest ages—an illusion | prove to the proud Syrian chief the fallacy of his 
which has now fled away, and left the work to be|sneering exclamation,—‘ Are not Abana and 
performed in the slow and toilsome way in which|Pharpar rivers of Damascus better than all the 
all christian conquests have been made.” waters of Israel?’’ Greater still were those mira- 
ae cles of our Lord which the evangelists have 

, From “The Freedmen's Friend” | ¢rouped thickly on and around the central lake 

The Clothing Committee of the Jordan. There did the storm-tossed billows 

Report :—That they have had 326 articles of|hear and obey the wice of their’ Creator; there 
clothing cut out at the rooms during the past|did the incarnate God walk upon the face of the 
month ; that during the same period 573 garmeuts|decp; there, obedient to his will, the fishes filled 
have been distributed for manufacture, and 1101|the disciples’ nets; along those shores the lame 





returned made up. 
made up clothing on hand in Philada., which con- 
tain 2273 women’s and children’s dresses, 6039 
women’s, children’s and infant’s under-clothing ; 
320 pr. drawers ; 331 men’s and boys’ shirts, made 
of ticking, muslin, &c.; 223 men’s and boys’ 
nts; 188 women’s and girls’ sacks; 123 men’s 
nel shirts; 653 pr. woolen stockings; 349 


There are \now 33 boxes of| walked, the deaf heard, the blind saw, the sick 


were healed, lepers were cleansed, the dead were 
raised to life again. But the most glorious event 
the Jordan ever wituesse:] was Christ’s baptism ; 
for when he was baptized, “the heavens were 
opened unto him, and he saw the Spirit of God 
descending like a dove, and lighting upon him ;” 
and when the Divine Son was perfectly equipped 


below, and they could see him sinking slowly in 
the western sea long after he had set to the shores 
of Phenicia; and then at night, on that command- 
ing peak, they could kindle a flame-whose light 
would flash far and wide over Syria and Palestine. 
Wishing to realize something of the grandeur of 
those old Bual-fires, we gathered a great quantity 
of the dry prickly shrubs that cover the mountain 
sides, piled them up on the rock where the fire 
used to burn, and applied a match. The air was 
perfectly still, and the flame seemed to shoot up ~ 
into the very heavens, while Hermon’s icy crown 
gleamed and glittered in the ruddy light. 

The descent from the top of Hermon to the 
fountains of the Jordan was as if one had travelled 
ina single day from Greenland to the equator. 
The heat was most oppressive when, emerging 
from a wild mountain glen, we entered the marshy 
plain of Merom. Away in front our guide pointed 
out a little isolated ‘cdl, apparently in the centre 
of the great plain, —* That,” said he, ‘is Tell-el- 
kady.”” We were soon beside it, and tying up 
my horse beneath the shade of a noble oak—a 
straggler from the forests of Bashan—lI set out to 
explore. 





DAN. 


The tell is cup-shaped, like an extinct crater, 
which it perhaps may be, for the stones on the 
surrounding plain are volcanic. From its westera 
base bursts forth one of the largest fountains 19 
Syria, its waters forming a miniature lake, and 
then rushing off across the plain southward a deep 
rapid river. Within the tell, beneath the branches _ 
of the great oak, is a smaller fountain, whose 
stream breaks through the circling ruin, and foam- 
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ing down the side, joins its sister. This is the | beautiful of all the mountains of Palestine, has |deeply as when camped at night in the midst of 


rincipal source of the Jordan. 

But the tell, has it ue name in history, no story | 
or legend to attract the notice of the pussing pii-| 
grim or the Bible student? It had once a historic | 
name, Which is not yct quite gone; and its story | 
is a long and a sad one. I wandered over it! 
wherever it was possible to go. I found a few, 
heaps of rubbish and old building stones, a few 
remains of massive foundations, a few fragments 
of columns almost buried in the soil, vast 
thickets of thorns, briars, and gigantic thistles, 
some impenetrable jungles of cane and thorn! 
bushes, but nothing else; and yet this is the site| 
of the great border city of Dan. Upon this hill 
Jeroboam built a temple, and set up in its shrine 
one of his golden calves, thus polluting that 
“Holy Land” which the Lord gave in covenant 
promise to the seed of Abraham. Therefore has 


(To be continued.) 


The High Alps. 

The following observations, respecting the 
higher regious of the Alps, are taken from an ar- 
ticle in “ Littell’s Living Age.” 

The great feature of the higher alpine levels, is, 
that they are utterly unlike every thing to which | 
we are accustomed elsewhere. Those who make} 
the ordinary tours in Switzerland, survey pano- 
ramas of mountain tups from the Faalhorn, Pilatus | 
or Agischorn. They get their ideas of glaciers 
from a visit to the Jarden, or a stroll over the| 
Aletsch. and come home without the dimmest| 
conception of the sensation of passing two or| 
three days successively in the higher altitudes | 
of the Alps. It is a world in which all the con-| 


\established its claim to the title of “‘ holy mount.”’ | one of the loftier snow-fields, far above the region 


of life or vegetation. As one watches the colors 
of the sunset fade, apd peak after peak grow cold 
and bare, but for some weird lights over the dis- 
tant ridges, the full mystery of the solitude is 
borne in upon the mind, and the stillness grows 
almost intolerable. The total absence of sound, 
motion, change or life, of any kind, the gradual 
stiffening of the glacier, and the freezing of its 
streams, the hushing even of the avalanches or 
the tumbling rock, the bare expanse unstreaked 
by a cloud, the strange lustre of the stars, the im- 
mensity around one stareing mutely and unchan- © 
geably, and which cannot be shut out, seem quite 
to possess one with the sense of having ventured 
into some region of nature which is held spell- 
bound in an unbroken night. * ° * ° 
Of the vast number of tourists who visit Swit- 


the curse come upon Dan. Though one of the |ditions of life are changed, and which has a pe-|zerland every year, there are few who do not go 
noblest sites in Palestine, though eucompassed by tculiar character, almost impossible to realize. It|up, or even upon some of the more famous gla- 
a plain of unrivalled fertility, it and its plain are |is not, of course, a question of comparative beauty. |ciers ; and, it is indeed, strange, that of all these, 
now alike desolate. The prophetic curse is ful- ‘The entire alpine range from the crests of Mont ‘scarcely one in a thousand brings away the slight- 
filled to the letter,—“ In all your dwelling places | Blane or Orteler Spitz, down to the most distant lest notion of what the glaciers of the upper level 
the cities shall be laid waste, and the high places \spur which buthes in the waves of Geneva orjare like. The true evo, such as that which 
shall be desolate; that your altars may be laid Como, is exquisitely besutiful, and he is no true | forms the basin of the Aletch or the Fendalen, is 
waste and made desolate, and your idols may be |lover of mountain scenery who is not alternately|as much superior in strangeness and vastness to 
broken and cease, and your works may be abolish- delighted by its ever varying forms, and who is|the ordinary ice-falls as the billows of the Atlantic 
ed.” (Ezek. vi. 6.) |blind to the sacred calm of the lowland plains, or|surpass the chopping sexs of the channel. It is 

It is interesting to note how the old name clings | the legendary watchtowers of Freiburg or Lucerne. jonly in the grander forms of the nevo, that the 
to the spot still, though in an Arabic translation. | Perhaps as a simple question of perfection of land- | glory of the snow world is revealed. There, in- 
Tell-el-keady signifies “‘ the hill of the judge,” and |scape, no Swiss view really equals those of the|deed, in some huge amphitheatre of mountain 
the Hebrew word Dan means “judge.” (Gen. | middle elevation above the lake of Lucerne. ‘ranges, not less than twenty or thirty miles in 
xlix. 16.) There are scenes which affect us by their beauty, |cireuit, buttressed by peaks, each rising to thirteen 


jand which delight every sense at once. But in/or fourteen thousand feet, the sweeps of the ice- 
CHSAREA-PHILIPPT. : 


\the upper snow-world, (if not as truly beautiful,)|sea roll in unbroken, yawning in places into 
Half an hour across the plain, through pleasant there is a mystery and force which have an over- chasms that stretch for wiles, each broad and deep 


forest glades, bordered with myrtle, acacia, and! powering effect upon human nature. It does|enough to engulf a navy. There only the daz- 
oleander, and another half Lour up a rugged; what Aristotle tells us is the function of tragedy |zling purity of the true snow-region can be felt, 
mountain side, beneath the shade of Buashan’s|to do, to purify the soul by sympathy and terror. freed from the debris, the moraines, the incrusta- 
stately oaks, brought me to the site of the old'The strangeness and vastness of every thing|tions of the lower glaciers ; it is absolutely spot- 
Greek city of Panium, which Herod the Great re-'strike on one like a natural portent, as a whirl- jless, and, as far as the eye can reach, without a 
built, and re-vamed Ceesarea-Philippi. This is}wind or an earthquake might rouse us, and shake | vestige of any coarser substance than the driven 
one of the very few really beautiful spots in Pales- off from us every thing but the first simple factsisnow. Fanciful as are the contortions of the 
tine. Behind rises Herwon, steep, rugged, and/of human life. The absolute stillness and ab-/|lower ice-falls, they can give scarcely an idea of 
grand, one of its lower peaks crowned by the sence of all life, animal or vegetable, the sense ofthe marvels of the true regions of the nevo. 
frowning battlements of a Pheevician castle. In solitude, lasting all day, and day after day, the'There the whole body of the glacier for miles, ap- 
frout stretches out the broad plain of Merom, like | sense of the infinite, which, trampling on contin-/|pears as if, by the craft of some superhuman race, 
a vast meadow, and away beyond it is the moun-|ual snow produces, the dazzling effect of perpetual |it had been moulded and reared into stupendous 
tain range of Lebanon. The city stood upon a |snow-fields, the need of coustant effurt to keep up castles, palaces, cathedrals, and cities of pure ice, 
batural terrace, which is iuterspersed with groves animal life, the weird extravagance and the vast|—half ruined, half unfinished—gorgeous Palmy- 
of oaks and olives and shrubberies of hawthorn, |scale of the ice-shapes, the uonatural freshness of |ras, as it were, or Colloseums of crystal, with 
wyrtle, and acacia, and is all alive with streams the air, and, above all, the sense of being out of,!column piled on column, and arch above arch; 
of water and miniature cascades, fretting here and, and above the earth, and of looking down over|buttressed towers, piunacles and minerets, por- 
there against prostrate column and ruined wall.|many kingdoms and tracts that make segments in | ches, corridors, cloisters and halls, in vista beyond 
It is, in fuct, as Dean Stanley has happily termed the map of Europe ; these things completely lift vista lengthening out; transparent lakes of clear 
it, a Syrian Tivoli. |& man out of ordinary life, and affect him as soli-|water, deeply imprisoned amidst towering ice- 
Behind the ruins rises a cliff of ruddy lime-jtude in an eastern desert, or in the midst of the bergs; all, from base to crest, blazing with frosted 
stone. At its base is a dark cave, now nearly | Atlantic, in the prairie or Arctic region does. We filagree and fret work ; dropping duwn with fro- 
filled with the ruins of a temple. From the cave, |have all often heard, and often tried to realize the |zen festoons, tracery and shafted stalactites of ice. 
from the ruins, from every chink and cranny in ‘effect on the imagination and the heart, which |It is a region in which, by some magic, all that 
the soil and rocks around, waters gush forth, which | these scenes are said by all great travellers to pro-|is beautiful and impressive in form, seems piled 
soon collect into a torrent, dash in sheets of foam |duce; here, with a force beyond words, the ma- with profuse abundance, and transfigured into 
down a rocky bed, and at length plunge over a/jesty and mystery of earth then strikes into the every hue of azure and every tone of living light. 
precipice into a deep dark ravine. This is the|behulder; here, with a force beyond words, he, Not to be looked upon, but to be felt, are these 
other great fountain of the Jordan. |feels the native and kingly energy of human na- gigantic and dazzling masses as one is engulfed 
It is ‘holy ground,” for Jesus was here. Be-|ture. This, and all that belongs to it,—a sensa-|in them, or threads the snow-bridge delicately 
side the fountain he uttered those memorable tion as fresh as Adam’s when he woke, and for) poised over a chasm, or follows the unerring in- 
words, ‘Thou art Peter, and upon this rock I will|the first time looked out upon the world and stinct of the guide through endlese labyrinths and 
build my church” (Matt. xvi. 13-20; xvii. 1-13.) /asked himself what it was, and what he was,— icy ruins. 
May not the sight of the great cliff overhead have such a sensation cowes to us in its full furee in| So great an abundance of material for study 
Suggested the peculiar form of the expression ?|the upper Alps, and may be felt by one who but a and thought is there in the Alps, in the geologi- 
And we read that six days afterwards Christ took few hours before was in Paris or London. No eal, vegetable, and animal worlds, that it would 
three of his disciples, and led them “ wp into un|oune, perhaps, can say how completely this shock well oceupy a life of observation and reading. On 
high mountain, and was transfigured before them.” cen be felt until one has enjoyed a very common the glaciers alone, a whole literature, a whole 
Standing there amid the ruins of Caesarea; one incident in wountaineering,—the bivouac at some branch of science has been bestowed- As ever 
does not need to ssk where the Mount of Trans-'of the greater heights. It falls to ordinary men moving and changing agents of vast geological 
figuration is. Hermon, the grandest and the most rarely to taste the marvellous on this earth so; movements, they possess av interest which, per- 
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and have hardly any personal examination, glac- 
iers are, of all the mundane forces, amongst the 
most constant and the most accessible. There is 
something about the ambiguous character of the 
glaciers—half solid, half fluid—that is very fas- 
cinating. There is something so difficult to 
grasp in the scan of huge tracts of earth, as 
broad and lofty perhaps, as one of our English 
mountain ranges, yet heaving and working with 
all the ceaseless life of an ocean. To the expe- 
rienced observer, the glacier seems to have its 
waves, its tides, and its currents, like a sea, both 
on its surface and down to its basin. In no other 
mode cai, be watched the heaving of the earth’s 
crest visibly, and the machinery of geologic change 
in actual operation. And it is this union of vast 
extent with movement—of force and vitality— 
which makes the study of the glacier so ever fresh 
and so impressive to the merest scrambler as to 
the man of science. : 
Glaciers, as is well known, form but one branch 
of the Alpine studies. The animal branch is 
naturally the least abundant in material, but in 
that it possesses the mark of specialty as retain- 
ing yet in the midst of Europe some traces of 
long bygone animal eras. But the vegetation at 
; once affords the matter for first-rate investigation. 
If other spots in the world offer more extraordi- 
nary types, there are, perhaps, no region in Ku- 
rope where, in so small an area, such a varying 
series of climates, and consequently of plants, can 
be seen. But quite apart from the richness or 
beauty of its flora or its fauna, an Alp offers a pe- 
culiar character to all observation, The condi- 
tions under which both exist, are for the most 
part so special, that both fill the least observ- 
ant with new interest, and the student with new 
suggestions. There is a poetry and a pathos in 
the alpine rose or gentian, as we see it the sole 
organic thing amidst vast inorganic masses, the 
sole link of life between us and the most gigantic 
forms of matter. At home, the brightest of birds 
; or insects scarcely awakens a thought in a sum- 
mer’s walk, but a stout man’s heart, and even eye, 
~» may be softened by the sight of but a poor strand- 
ed bee, blown forth and shipwrecked amidst those 


pitiless solitudes. 
* * * * * * 
















But it is not, after all, as being rich in science, 
nor simply as being lovely in scenery, that the 
Alps are chiefly marked. “It is more that they 
form, as it were, an epitome of earth, and place 
before us in the range of a summer day’s walk 
every form of natural object and production in 
the most striking and immediate contrast. Within 
a few hours after leaving the most terrible forms 
of ruin, desolation and solitude, where no life is 
found, and man can remain but for a few hours, 
the traveller is in the midst of all the luxuriant 
loveliness of Italian valleys and lakes, basking in 
an almost tropical heat, surrounded by the most 
delicate flowers, forms, and shrubs, and charmed 
into mere rest by ever varied landscapes, softer and 
more fairy-like than Turner ever drew. Indeed, 
after some weeks of rough work amidst the gla- 
ciers, it is impossible to resist the emotion of grate- 
ful delight with which one recognizcs the over 
flowing richness of this earth amidst the sights, 
the sounds, the perfumes, and the many sensa- 
tions of pleasure with which life on the Italian 
lakes is full. No one can taste these wholly who 
has not borne the heat and burden of the day, the 
toil and cold of the alpine regions. Then, only, 
is one able to see the glory and profusion of na- 
ture, as a whole, and to conceive in one act of 
thought, and fec] but as one manifold sensation, 
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haps, no other natural force but volcanoes affords. |all that she has most strange and most beautiful, 
And, whereas, volcanoes are singularly capricious, |from the arctic zone to the tropi¢s. 





Sclected. 


“THE HOST OF GOD.” 


And Jacob went on his way, and the angels of God 
met him. And when Jacob saw them, he said, This is 
God’s host; and he called the name of that place Ma- 


hanaim.—Gen. xxxii. 1, 2. 

“ The Host of God!” from whence came they, 
And whither are they bound ? 

Are they of those that watch by day, 
And keep their nightly round? 

Come they from realms celestial, sent 
On God’s high message bere ? 

Guide they the nightly firmament ? 
Guide they the rolling sphere? 


“The Host of God !’"—How seemed that show, 
In heavenly pomp arrayed ? 

Marched they in bright angelic row, 
With glittering wings displayed? 

Or were they clad in flesh and bone, 
Like children of the earth, 

While but their stately step and tone 
Betrayed their glorious birth ? 


“The Host of God !"—How did they greet 
Our faint and wandering sire ? 

Passed they his train with flying feet, 
And chariot wheels like fire? 

Or did they cheer his spirit there 
Amid that desert lone— 

Tell him that granted was his prayer,— 
His secret sorrows known ? 


“ The Host of God !"—How wild the thought, 
That lowly man should meet, 

’Mid the drear realms of wolf and goat, 
The step of holy feet ; 

Whence come they—whither go—is dark; 
Their purpose, all unknown ; 

Yet shine they as a meteor spark 
Through midnight darkness thrown. 


Still may they wheel their bright career 
By lonely rock or tree, 
Had we the Patriarch’s ear to hear, 
His holy eye to see! 
The desert wild, the crowded way, 
By heavenly steps is trod ; 
Through earth and air—by night, by day— 
Walk still—“ The Host of God!” 
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Letters, &. of Barly Friends. 


in the metropolis, prior to that year. 


met with, dated from London. 


Fell’s at Swarthmore. 


dal.’ 







[Although our early Friends had sprung up and 
were known as a distinct religious profession in 
some parts of the North of England, previous to 
the year 1654, it does not appear from our histor- 
ians, that they had made much, if any, appearance 
William 
Crouch, who resided in London at this period, in- 
forms us in his memoirs, that ‘about the begin- 
ning of the year 1654, some workings of the power 
of Truth came to be felt amongst some tender 
people in and about the city of London ; and some 
few were convinced, and turned to the Lord.” 

The following letter, dated the 29th of eleventh 
month, 1653, is the earliest which the Editor has 
The writer, Ger- 
vase Benson, as appears from George Fox’s Jour- 
nal, was once a colonel in the army, he was also 
a Justice of the peace; but in 1652, he was con- 
vinced at Lancaster, on the occasion of George 
Fox’s attending the sessions there, and clearing 
himself of the false accusations laid to his charge. 
(See Journal under 1652.) Gervase Benson, with 
Anthony Pearson (who also was a Justice,) inte- 
rested themselves on behalf of George Fox, when 
suffering imprisonment in the filthy gaol of Car- 
lisle, in 1653. Gervase Benson is also mentioned 
in George Fox’s Journal, as a visitor at Judge 
He died in 1679, as ap- 
pears by the Westmoreland burial register of 
Friends, in which he is described to be ‘ of Ken- 











Gervase Benson and Anthony Pearson being 
justices, sat as magistrates “‘at the Sessions at 
Appleby, January 1652,” when James Nayler 
was examined on his indictment (with George 
Fox and Francis Howgill) upon a charge of blas- 
phemy: On which occasion Justice Pearson or- 
dered their hats to be put off, and then proceeded 
to question James Nayler; it is stated “ that 
Justice Pearson was convinced at this Sessions 
by James Nayler, as he sat on the bench, as one 
of his judges.” It is well known Anthony Pear- 
son became the author of that approved work, 
“The Great Case of 'Tithes.””—James Nayler’s 
Works, p. 11—16.] 


Gervase Benson to George Fox and James 
Nayler. 
London, 29th of 9 bre [11th month] (53.) 

To my dearly beloved in the Lord.—My love in 
the Lord salutes you, and all Friends with you. 
[I am] by the love of~God brought to this great 
city; and by his power am kept here to wait 
upon him, and to do whatsoever he shall call me 
forth unto; that he alone may be glorified in me 
and by me. Pray to the Lord for me, that I may 
be kept in all faithfulness ; with bolduess to bear 
witness to the Truth, against all deceits as they 
are made manifest in me, to the praise of his free 
grace and love to me, which I find daily flowing 
into my soul, to the refreshing thereof. 

Dear Friends, I find nothing here that I can 
have any fellowship with : only the Lord is raising 
up a light in many,—both priests and people,— 
that discovers the carnal actings both of magis- 
trates and ministers so called ; and they are carried 
forth publicly to declare against them. I was 
lately at a meeting with some of them, at which 
were some Parliament men, ministers, and others: 
but I was made to declare against their practices 
at such meetings, and to show them their meet- 
ings were not for the better, but for the worse ;— 
they spending their time in putting questions one 
to another, and jangling about things they could 
not witness. After we parted, I had no freedom 
to go to any such meetings ; but was made to write 
a few proposals to some mémbers of Parliament, 
which by the goodness of the Lord were finished 
this morning: a copy of the heads of them I have 
enclosed, not having time to write over the whole 
at present. 

As for the Friend’s enlargement at Kendal, 
George Taylor, I hope, hath or will give you an 
account. 

Seeing nothing at present to the contrary, but 
that I shall shortly see you in the country, I con- 
clude. GERVASE BENSON. 

[P.S.] There are many hereaways inquiring 
after Friends in the North and the Truth made 
manifest in you, and much writing for and against 
the priests. 

Written from London, 29th of 9 bre (53.) [Date cor- 

responds with the 29th of Eleventh month, 1653.] 

Addressed ‘‘ for my dear Friends, 
George Fox and James Nayler.” 
[From the original apparently.] 
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[William Crouch, after mentioning that about 
the beginning of the year 1654, some few tender 
people in and about the city of London were con- 
viuced, proceeds to inform us; ‘ about this time, 
two women came out of the North to the city, viz. 
Isabel Buttery and her companion ; who became 
acquainted with Amos Stoddard—sometimes & 
captain in the Parliament army, but who, wheo 
convinced of Truth, left his command—and Simon 
Dring of Moorfields. These women having an 
Epistle or Testimony given forth by George Fox, 
viz., the first inserted in the volume of his Doe- 
trinal Books, directed ‘To all that would know 
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the way to the kingdom,’ &c., and this Epistle o or 
Testimony being printed, they delivered or dis- 
persed [the same] abroad to such as would receive 
it—These women had private meetings at Robert 
Dring’s house in Watling street, and at Samuel 
Dring’s in Moorfields ; where they did now and 
then speak a few words.”— William Crouch’s 
works, p. 12, 13. 

This quotation may serve as an introduction to 
the letter following ; which, although subscribed 
with two names, is expressed as coming from one 
person, probably from the first named, Alexander 
Delamain, for the sheet is endorsed (in George 
Fox’s handwriting) “A. delamane, 1654.’ The 
letter is much tattered, and is thus addressed :] 
































To my dear friend Thomas Willan, of Kendal, 
Westneoreland. 
London, 27th of 4th month, [sixth mo.] 1654. 

Dear Friend,—lI received thy letter. The ex- 
pectations of our Friends here—who are faithful, 
—have been and are very great, to have seen some 
Friends out of the North to come to abide here ; 
and they are daily looking for some one or other, 
though we bless the Lord we do not so much look 
upon any creature : but where there is but childish- 
ness, there can be nothing but stammerings. The 
Lord still continues two of his handmaids with us, 
who are moved to speak sometimes ; who, aiming 
at their suuls’ good, are often evilly entreated by 
them [the people ;] but they are supported by the 
Lord, which makes them courageous among raven- 
ous wolves. Others, whose hearts are not so flinty, 
do embrace the Truth in the love of it; so that 
our number increases. The harvest is great, the 
labourers few: if it be the Lord’s will to send 
labourers, we know they must come, and none can 
hinder. ' 

Our present condition and temptations are ex- 
ceeding strange and great, which require the more 
strict watching, and your continually praying to 
the Lord for us. Sometimes the Lord moves us 
to speak to those that are over us in the flesh ; 
and though we have been as the aspen leaves, 
trembling at the wind before them, yet. praises be 
to the Lord, he gives us hearts as bold as a lion. 
As it hath pleased the Lord to draw us from the 
wicked delusions of the priests, so likewise from 
those heathenish forms, which were and are still 
used in the families where we live. And though 
to the grief of our souls, we cannot as yet live up 
in such a way as the Lord requires, yet we are 
endeavouring aud struggling to get mastery over 
the deceit that hath so long reigned in us. 

The 17th day of this month, my master in the 
flesh would know of me the reason why I abseuted 
myself from his holy duties, as he calls them. I 
told him, that I had heard him in his prayers 
bless the Lord for his vocation, election, redemp- 
tion, and sanctifieation; but that he did not live 
up to such a life, as those whom Christ hath re- 
deemed ; neither was the Truth, as it is in Jesus 
in him; and that the prayers of the wicked are 
an ab@nination before the Lord; and he that re- 
gards iniquity in his heart, the Lord will not 
hear his prayers. When I had spoken these words 
to him, his face waxed pale, and he immediately 
burst forth in a passion, uttering these words to 
me: * Thou wretch, thou makest me tremble— 
thou wicked wreteh—thou rogue ;” and so flying 
at me with his bended fists, he smites me ou the 
face and eyes, very often as hard as he could 
strike. I not stirring hand or foot, immediately 
remembered the command, “ If thou art smitten 
on the one cheek, turn the other,’’"—so I was 
made to do. When he had so done, I asked him 
whether what he had done, were of God ; his an- 
swer was, No. So presently he commanded me 





















































































































































»}of God, I told him that I would; but I thought. 
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to write down under my hand what I hads 









ken, |ealled, to bring her before him; and her spirit 


which I did, being scarce able to see what | wrote | was carried out valiantly : they went together into 


for the blows he had given me. 


But I was made/}the vestry, there she—as we were informed—was 


to write that which to him seemed an aggravation |[word not clear] in discourse with him, the alder- 


to what I had spoken. As soon as I had so done, 
in comes a priest, whom my master took presently 
to hear this business, and to read my writing. As 
soon as he had read it, saith he, “ This assertion 
is very dubious, and I might draw from hence 
divers questious;” and thus he began, “ Do you 
hold perfection ?” ‘Yes ;—dost thou deny it ?” 
Priest, “Yes.”’ “Then,” said I, “‘thou art no 
minister of God.” It would be too tedious and 
too large to declare to you the whole discourse 
between him and me; for the promise of the Lord 
was made good to me at that very‘instant of time; 
it was not I that spoke, but the Spirit of God, 
who was my teacher and my remembrancer. And 
I declared many things to his face, how that he 
was no minister of God, one who was conforming 
to the world in his fashions [(?) word. not clear] 
and customs : another was, tnat he was a hireling, | 
and much more which I have not time to declare 
now. [torn] came in another manner ;—the 
19th day, my master came alluring me, and ery- 
ing with tears running from a broken cistern 
On the 23rd day, he sent me to one, to whom he 
had spoken to confer with me, with whom I was 
most part of that day; and [my master] did tell 
him, that if he could not draw me from my delu- 
sions and errors, that he would have me before 
the Chambérlain of London, and there my inden- 
tures should be burnt or torn; and 1, for the scan- 
dal cast upon him under my hand, to be sent to 
the House of Correction, and to lose the freedom 
of the city of London.—Lose my name and credit! 
—poor, empty, base, beggarly things, which are) 
not worth my thought : if it were to lose ten thou- |i 
sand freedoms, I would lose them willingly upon | 
this account; and for witnessing the Truth— 
welcome House of Correction, or any other punish- | 








ment!—and for Christ—farewell name, credit} 
and reputation ! \i 
He [bis master] hath drawn up a charge of five 
particulars against me :— 
Ist.—That I had slanderously accused him by | 
word of mouth, [as stated above. 
2nd.—That I frequented a meeting in Moor-|C 
fields, where there is none but two women that) 
are preachers. | 
3rd.—That I will not join with him in family 
duties, viz., sometimes twice a-day prayer; and 
every Lord’s day two prayers, a chapter ora Psalm, 
and commonly one sung ; and the like singing and 
prayer at night. 
4th.—That when customers come for goods, my | 
not speaking to them, as to tell them of what they | 
ask me, or bidding them welcome, &c., 1 have 
driven away his customers. 
5th.—Being asked by him whether I would 
refer the controversy to be ended by the ministers 





could not find any of them in [London, Perhaps, 
—part forn.] 

These are the five things, which he, poor soul 
thinks to affright me withal. 

The last first-day, Isabel*—who hath been a} 
long season with us, I know not whether she is 
known to you, but she is well known to James} 
Nayler and Gervase Benson and other Friends| 
who were lately in London,—was moved to go to 
Westminster, to some to whom her heart was| 
drawn forth; intending to make no stay, if the 
Lord would, but to come to our meeting at Simon | 


.{up a crown of life. 


|number”’ 
‘and fever. 
ia while before that time, but only attended by 
‘about half her usual number of scholars. 


men and recorder so called. So they sent her to 


the House of Correction called Bridewell, and 
another maid that went with her, which was 


Robert Dring’s maid of Moorfields. I went to see 
them, with more of our ‘Friends, the last night ; 
but there was no adwittance, their Pharisaical 
spirit would not suffer such things on their Sab- 
bath day. They were committed for letting peo- 
ple have their books, which our Friends have 
been moved to publish. Isabel bid me inform 
our Friends, that there are some books to be sent 
down : “‘ The way to the Kingdom,’ with an addi- 
tion to it, is come forth. Send by the next post 
where they shall be sent to, and by whom and to 
whom. 

Now, dear friend, I have in as brief a way 
as I could, [informed] thee and the rest of my 
friends, as our dear friends F. Howgill and J. 
Camm; desiring that your petitions may be 
spread before the Lord, that we might be. kept 
faithful to the end; for [such, there is (?)] laid 
Salute us to all our dear 
brethren: farewell, the eternal God of power 
[preserve you(?)] 





ALEXANDER DELAMAIN, 
JoHN Bripaes. 
27th of the fourth month, as the world accompts, 1654. 
(To be continued.) 


aupeiasipeipianigl 
“The Freedman’s Friend.” 
The Instraction Committee 

Report :—On or about the 20th of Ninth mo., 
Mary W. Taylor and Eva G. Hart, resumed teach- 
ing in Washington, and on the 26th, (the latter 
writes,) they had collected 82 scholars, and were 
expecting a daily increase in the number; they 


From 


ispent an hour after school in visiting the cabins, 


and found many cases of sickness. The new build- 
ing progresses slowly, a considerable number of 
carpenters having been withdrawn to fulfil a pre- 
vious engagement, of which they had not before 
informed the builder. It is difficult to supply 
their places, but the committee have urged Henry 
Jook to hasten the building forward as much as 
possible. The roof and weather-boarding are now 
on. Six teachers, besides the two named above, 
await its completion to commence their labors. 
Rhoda W. Smith continues very acceptably in 


leare of the freed people on Bellefield farm. 


E. D. MacLaurin has started for Yorktown, to 
jopen a school at Acreville, where the school-house 
is being completed for her accommodation. An- 
other teacher is to be placed there with her. 

The opening of the Yorktown schools was de- 
ferred till Tenth month Ist, owing to “quite a 
of the scholars being sick with chills 

Rachael Dennis’ school was opened for 


The 


teachers themselves have not been exempt from 


,\the influence of the malaria, and Lydia Pope, who 


has been attending to the household, is about 
coming North in pursuit of health. 

E. W. Holway has not yet returned to super- 
intend the instruction and farming departments 
around Yorktown. He writes, however, from 
|Lynn on the 22d ult., “I returned here two days 
since, considerably improved i in health, and leave 


ithis afternoon to spend a week or ten days in Ver- 





Dring’s heasei in Watling street.—But as she came 
back by Paul%, the mayor caused the marshal so 





* Isabel Buttery, doubtless. 


mont, hoping to come back strung enough to re- 
turn to Yorktown.” 

The committee have received since their first 
appointment, over 70 applications for situations as 
teachers, many of which are desirable cases. 
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Twenty are appointed, half of which number are 


intended for the Washington district, and half for 
that about Yorktown. It will not be extravagant 


to count upon an average expense of twenty-five 


dollars for each of these twenty persons per month, 
or about $6000 per annum. Including the cost 
of board, indeed, and of buildings and repairs, 


books, slates and charts, there is very little doubt 


that this sum would be quite insufficient. 
The amount of money already expended upon 


the Washington buildings, is about $4000, be- 


sides the cost of the ground. 
The large number of applications made for the 


post of teacher, renders it nearly impracticable to 
reply in all cases, and the instruction committee 
would desire this fact to be made known to the 


many disappointed applicants. 


A considerable part of these we would be glad 


to accept, if it were possible to pay and locate an 
unlimited number. 
Respectfully submitted, 
Puitip C. Garrett, Chairman. 
Philadelphia, Tenth month 4th, 1864. 


Self-Help. 


Two or three young men of the Lumblest rank 
resolved to meet in the winter evenings, for the 
purpose of improving themselves by exchanging 


knowledge with each other. 


filled. 


then held in the open air, round a little boarded 


hut used as a garden-house, in which those who 


officiated as teachers set the sums, and gave forth 
the lessons of the evening 


of rain would dash the sums from their slates, 
and disperse them for the evening unsatisfied. 
Winter, with its cold nights, was drawing near, 


and what were they to do for shelter? Their num- 


bers had by this time so increased, that no room 
of an ordinary cottage could accommodate them. 
Though they were for the most part young men 


Their first meetings | 
were held iu the room of a cottage in whiich one} 
of the members lived; and, as others shortly 
joined them, the place soon became inconveniently 
When summer set in, they adjourned to 
the cottage garden outside; and the classes were | 


When the weather| 
was fine, the youths might be seen, unti! a late 
hour, hanging round the dvor of the hut like a 
cluster of bees; but sometimes a sudden shower 


talk to them a bit ;” prefacing the request by a 
modest statement of what they had done and 
what they were doing. He could not fail to be 
touched by the admirable self-helping spirit which 
they had displayed ; and, though entertaining but 
slight faith in popular lecturing, he felt that a 
few words of encouragement, honestly and sin- 
eerely uttered, might not be without some good 
effect. And in this spirit he addressed them on 
more than one occasion, citing examples of what 
other men had done, as illustrations of what each 
might, in a greater or less degree, do for himself; 
and pointing out that their happiness and well- 
being as individuals in after-life, must necessarily 
depend mainly upon themselves,—upon theit own 
diligent self-culture, self-discipline, and self-con- 
trol,—and, above all, on that honest and upright 
|performance of individual duty, which is the 
glory of manly character. 

There was nothing in the slightest degree new 
or original in this counsel, which was as old as 
the proverbs of Solomon, and possibly quite as 
familiar. But old-fashioned though the advice 
may have been, it was welcomed. The youths 
went forward in their course; worked .on with 
jenergy and resolution ; and, reaching manhood, 
|they went forth in various directions into the world, 
\where many of them now occupy positions of 
trust and usefulness. Several years after the in- 
cidents referred to, the subject was unexpectedly 
recalled to the author’s recollection by an even- 
ing visit from a young man—apparently fresh 
from the work of a foundry,—who explained that 
he was pow an employer of labor and a thriving 
man ; and he was pleased to remember with gra- 
titude the words spoken in all honesty to him and 
ito. his fellow-pupils years before, and even to at- 
tribute some measure of his success in life to the 
endeavours which he had wade to work up to their 
|spirit. 

The author’s personal interest having in this 
way been attracted to the subject of self-help, he 
was accustomed to add to the memoranda from 
which he had addressed these young men; and 
jto note down occasionally in his leisure evening 
moments, after the hours of business, the results 
of such reading, observation, and experience of 
\life, as he conceived to bear upon it. 








earning comparatively small weekly wages, they | 


resolved to incur the risk of hiring a room; and, 


on making inquiry, they found a large, dingy 


apartment to let, which had been used as a tem- 
porary cholera-hospital. 
found for the place, which was avoided as if a 
plague still clung to it. 


cholera-room, at so much a week, lit it up, placed 
a few benches and a deal table in it, and began 
their wiuter classes. 
busy and cheerful appearance in the evenings. 
The teaching may have been, as no doubt it was, 


of a very rude and imperfect sort; but it was done 
Those who knew a little taught 
those who knew less,—improving themselves 
while they improved the others ; and, at all events, 
setting before them a good working example. 


with a will. 


Thus, these youths—and there were also grown 


No tenant could be} 


But the mutual im-| 
provement youths, nothing daunted, hired the| 


The place soon presented a 


SELF-HELP,—NATIONAL AND INDIVIDUAL. 


“The worth of a State, in the long run, is the worth 
of the individuals composing it."—J/. S. Mill. 


* We put too much faith in systems, and look too little 
|to men.” —B. D' Israeli. 


‘Heaven helps those who help themselves,” 
is a well tried maxim, embodying in a small com- 
pass the results of vast human experience. The 
spirit of self-help is the root of all genuine yrowth 
in the individual ; and, exhibited in the lives of 
|many, it constitutes the true source of national 
vigor and strength. Help from without is often 
enfeebling in its effects, but help from within in- 
variably invigorates. Whatever is done for men 
or classes, to a certain extent takes away the 
stimulus and necessity of doing for themselves ; 
and where men are subjected to over-guidanee 
and over-government, the inevitable tendency is 





men amongst them—proceeded to teach them-|to render them comparatively helpless. 


selves and each other, reading and writing, arith- 
metic and geography; and even mathematics, |active aid. 


chemistry, and some of the modern languages. 


About a hundred young men had thus come|his individual condition. 


Even the best institutions can give a man no 
Perhaps the utmost they can do is, 
to leave him free to develop himself and improve 
But in all times men 


together, when, growing ambitious, they desired|have been prone to believe that their happiness 
to have lectures delivered to them; and then it}and well being were to be secured by means of 
was that theauthor became acquainted with their|institutions rather than by their,own conduct. 
proceedings. A party of them waited on him, | Hence the value of legislatjon as an agent in hu- 
for the purpose of inviting him to deliver an in-|man advancement has always been greatly over- 
troductory address, or, as they expressed it, “‘tojestimated. To constitute the millionth part of 


la legislature, by voting for one or two men once 
in three or five years, however conscientiously 
this duty may be performed, can exercise but 
little active influence upon any man’s life and 
character. Moreover, it is every day becoming 
more clearly understood, that the function of gov- 
ernmént is negative and restrictive, rather than 
positive and active; being resolvable principally 
into protection,—protection of life, liberty, and 
property. Hence the chief ‘reforms’ of the 
last fifty years have consisted mainly in abolitions 
and disenactments. But there is no power of 
law that can make the idle man industrious, the 
thriftless provident, or the drunken sober; though 
every individual can be each and all of these if 
he will, by the exercise of his own free powers of 
action and self-denial. Indeed, all experience 
serves to prove that the worth and strength of a 
State depend far less upon the form of its institu- 
tions than upon the character of its men. For 
the nation is only the aggregate of individual con- 
ditions, and civilization itself is but a question of 
personal improvement. 

National progress is the sum of individual in- 
dustry, energy, and uprightness, as national de- 
cay is of individual idleness, selfishness, and vice. 
What we are accustomed to decry as great social 
evils, will, for the most part, be found to be only 
the out-growth of our own perverted life; and 
though we may endeavor to cut them down and 
extirpate them by means of law, they will only 
spring up again with fresh Juxuriance in some 
other form, unless the conditions of huwan life 
and character are radically improved. If this 
view be correct, then it follows that the highest 
patriotism and philanthrophy consist, not so wuch 
in altering laws and modifying institutions, as in 
helping and stimulating men to elevate and im- 
prove themselves by their own free and indepen- 
dent action. 

(To be continued.) 
—_———~+2>—__—_ 

“Good, kind, true, holy words, dropt in con- 
versation, may be little thought of; but they are 
like seeds of flower or fruitful tree, falling by the 
way-side, borne by some bird afar; haply there- 
after to fringe with beauty some heretofore barren 
mountain-side, or make some nook of the wilder- 
ness to rejoice.”’ \ 


THE FRIEND. 
ELEVENTH MONTH 26, 1864. 


Notwithstanding the dogmatic and _ self-com- 
placent manner in which the leaders among the 
rebels and their admirers and abettors, have in- 
formed the world of their discovery that slavery 
is the greatest boon the whit® man can“ confer 
upon his dark-skinned brethren, and the boast so 
often made by them, of the content and happi- 
ness enjoyed by their human chattels, in the 
grinding servitude to which they are subjected, 
the dictates of truth and common sense cannot be 
always suppressed by them, but now and then, 
circumstances occur which overcome or elude the 
accustomed vigilance to keep them back, and then 
the utterances disclose the hypocrisy and shame- 
less falsity of these champions of a system of de- 
grading bondage, which they declare to be en- 
joined by the gospel of Christ. 

It is well known that at a conference held last 
month, of the Governors of the five States not yet 
overrun by the Union forces, they agreed to rep- 
resent to the president of the so-called Confeder- 
ate States, the necessity for drilling and arming 
the slaves, in order to fill up the ranks of the 
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rebel armies. Jefferson Davis, in his message to 
the rebel congress, now sitting in Richmond, in- 
troduced the subject, and while declining to en- 
dorse the proposition, for trial upen so large a 
scale as had been spoken of, yet advised the’ ex- 
periment being initiated by doubling the number 
of slaves already employed in the army as team- 


This is what Seward and Sumner say, and this|social and political evils which attend the amalga- 
is what Jefferson Davis says after them. They|mation of adverse races. If our negro men are 
invoked the Federal congress to discourage and|made free, then justice and sound policy would 
discountenance slavery in the Territories; he in-| require that their wives and children should be 
vites the Confederate congress to consider the] permitted to enjoy freedom along with their hus- 
expediency of beginning to abolish it in the|bauds and fathers, on the principle announced by 
States. the Richmond Enquirer, “that they who fight 
sters, labourers, &c.; avd invited a consideration} ‘ This will never do. The slightest counten-|for freedom deserve to be freemen.” Whether 
of so modifying their law as to admit slaves to}ance given to those unwholesome notions may pro-| this be just or not, it is very certain that our slaves 
enter the ranks as soldiers, and to secure to them |duce worse effects than can be at once perceived.| once made freemen, and trained in the skill of 
their liberty and fifty acres of land each, as a re-| Not only our invading enemies, but those foreign|arms, and the hardships of the camp, and the 
ward for their serving faithfully throughout the|nations which are watching our struggle with|dangers of the battle field, would not only insist 
var. deep interest, will be greatly struck by the sug-|on their own freedom, but on the freedom of their 





This public admission by their chief magistrate | gestion of the message, and will look on curiously | entire race. 


of the cruelty and oppression of the system on|to see how congress and the country will deal with 
which their government is founded, has naturally |i 


called forth much severe criticism and angry | 


‘Nay, more. They would insist, and have the 


it; to see whether there was any real principle| right to insist, at the point of the bayonet, upon 
in our resistance to Federal usurpation ; to judge| enjoying all the civil, social, and political rights 


comment in the rebel press, and as it is an im-|whether our zeal for State rights, and our theory|enjoyed by their furmer masters, on the ground 
portant historical fact, and as every thing affect-|of ‘the justice and beneficence of slavery were|that they had suffered equally all the dangers and 


ig the emancipation of the poor blacks is, at 
present, of absorbing interest, we think the read-|whether the Northern people and ourselves are 
ers of “‘ The Friend” will not object to reading|not in fact, after all our fighting, one homogeneous 
some of the remarks published in Southern news-| people, one in principles, or want of principle ; 
papers, and we therefore give space for the fol-jone in our political or social theories, one in our 
lowing :-— tricky ways,—all slippery Yankees together. 

‘ Jefferson Davis has chosen to open up ques-| ‘ Whatever respect for the Confederacy has 
tions both deep and dangerous, which, if congress| been impressed on the mind of European nations, 
do not close ‘them up peremptorily, may gravely|whatevet desire now exists amongst the best of 
disquiet our people and compromise our cause.|their people to see us recognized by the world, 
It is truly astonishing and almost incredible, that|and to give our forms of civilization fair play and 
now, in the fourth year of our independence, and|an open field to develop what good may be in it 
of a terrible war waged to vindicate that inde-|—all such feelings would be extinguished at once, 
pendence—after breaking up the old Federal|if the theories of the Message should now be en- 
Union because we would not suffer the Washing-|tertsined.”—Richmond Enquirer. 
ton congress to interfere with our State institu-} “It is painful to reflect how soon the landmarks 
tions—the President of the Confederate Siates|of the great principles are lost amid the throes of 
should ‘ invite’ the Richmond congress to consider|revolution. For forty years the people of the 


a project for emancipating slaves by:the Confede-| South have been fiercely battling against the mad) 


rate authorities, and should at the same time |schemes of the abolitionists to destroy the institu- 
speak of this emancipation as ‘a reward for faith-|tion of domestic slavery. We have uniformly 
ful service,’ as a boon and a blessing, as eemethbaglensteniied that negroes were property, and tbat 
which would place these negroes in a better posi-|slavery was a local institution, with which no 
tion than before. Jefferson Davis thus intimates power under the sun could interfere save the sov- 
his opivion, first, that laws of congress, or the ac-|ereign States themselves, in their individual capa- 
tion of the confederate executive, can liberate|city. For this great principle of right of the States! 
slaves; and, second; that slavery is so dire and|to regulate their domestic institutions to suit! 
hideous an evil as to make escape from its horrors|themselves we went to war with the North, and 
a reward and a boon, even to an old worn-out ne- |for nearly four years have maintained the dread- 
gro at the end of a term of ‘ faithful service.’ ful conflict with unexampled success. Just at the} 

“We have been accustomed to think in this|moment when all the gigantic schemes of the 
southern country that the best friends of the ne-|enemy to subjugate us have failed, when Grant is 
groes were their own masters; and that we were| panting for breath to renew a contest in which he 





nothing but a dishonest sham all the while; and| responsibilities of the struggle.” 


‘‘ Look at the question in another point of view. 
If our slaves are made soldiers, then they will 
have to be governed by the same military laws 
'which govern the white man, because we have 
only one military code. They will, therefore, be 
ipso facto the equal of their masters, entitled to 
the same rights and subject only to the same 
punishments. ‘The insolence of our former slaves 
would have to be endured, or, if chastised, they 
would have the right and the force to chastise 
back again ; thus destroying the first principle of 
negro subordination, which is the life of the in- 
stitution at the South. 

‘‘ But supposing the question to be fraught with 
nove of these terrible social and political evils, it 
is perfectly clear to our mind that armed negroes 
would be a source of perpetual danger and weak- 
ness to the South in this struggle, instead of 
strength. When we shall have armed them, what 
security have we that they will not desert us and 
join the enemy in a body? Removed from all 
natural principle and from observation, they will 
certainly do so. Place our negroes in the field as 
soldiers, and they would surrender every position 
where they might be placed to defend, for it is 
idle to talk to sensible men about the fidelity of 
slaves. That is a subject which will do to amuse 
the brains of romancers.” 

‘We caution the people and the press in all 
solemnity against countenancing the new and mad 
scheme of abolition; this scheme to convert the 





bound to withstand the cruel philanthropy of|has been completely baffled, and Sherman is toil- 
Yankee statesmanship, not only by constitutivnal |ing to escape from the toils of Hood, which threat- 
principle and State pride, but also by our duty/ens the destruction of his army; just at the au- 
towards those creature who grow up under our'spicious moment when the bright and glorious 
care. The sad destiny of those slaves whom Yan-|day of independence is about to break upon us 
kees have stolen, or otherwise ‘liberated,’ has sat-| with the splendor of an unclouded sun; just at 
isfied us still more clearly that common humanity ‘such moment ‘it is gravely proposed by respectable 
required us to stand between our negro popula-|though chimerical journals of the South to ignore 
tion and the tender mercies, which are cruel, of|all our past cardinal principles, surrender the 
their false and perilous Northern friends. Most|great question for which we went to war, and do 
Southern men, too, had flattered themselves that|for ourselves precisely what Lincoln and the aboli- 
it was a blessing to the used-up and worn-out ne-|tionists proposed to do for us without war, abolish 
gro, at the end of his faithful service, to have a| slavery. 
kind master to take care of him. But now the| This is the naked proposition of those who 
president of the Confederate States opens quite|advocate the conscription of our slaves as soldiers. 
another view of the matter. They propose to conscript “all the able-bodied 
“ According to his message it is a rich reward) negroes of the country” between the ages of 18 
for faithful service to turn a negro wild. Slavery,/and 45 ‘ respectively,” arm and equip them in 
then, in the eyes of Jefferson Davis, keeps the|the-field as soldiers along with our white men. 
hegro out of something which he has capacity to| As an inducement to make these negroes faithful 
enjoy ; it depresses him below the level to which|to our cause they are to be given their freedom, 
nature has given him powers to attain; it hin-jand permitted to live among us after the war as 
ders the development of his faculties for good ; it|freemen. The result of such a proposition, if suc- 
forbids his pursuit of happfness. Jf the case be|cessful, cannot be mistaken by a blind man or an 
%, then slavery is originally, radically, incurably|idiet. It will convert the sovereign States of the 
wrong and sinful, and the sum of all barbarism. | Confederacy into free negro colonies, with al] the 





Southern States into free negro colonies; to make 
the slave the equal of the white man ; to rob the 
master of his rightful property ; to emancipate the 
slave against positive State enactments ; to destroy 
all hope of civil liberty in the South, and make to 
Lincoln and the world the humiliating confession 
that we are incapable of defending our property 
or our freedom.” —Lynchburg American. 

“ Unless they (the President and Congress 
shall determine to blot out the landmarks of the 
past, we would warn them to beware of such an 
experiment. We think there is much danger in 
it. It would inaugurate untold evils, and surren- 
der past principles. It would virtually accom- 
plish that for which the enemy have struggled in 
vain through a four years’ war. It would be 
adopting the spirit of abolitionism in its broadest 
significance. Greely, Beecher, Seward, Lincoln, 
and all the abolition horde would send us their 
hearty greeting over the passage of such a mea- 
sure. It would be a confession of greater weak- 
ness than four years of war has succeeded in elicit- 
ing.”—Macon Telegraph. 





SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 


Forrign.—News from Europe to the 6th inst. The 
London Morning Star says, that if the facts are as stated, 


a 


164 


a great breach of international law was committed in 
the seizure of the Florida, but that the matter rests solely 
with the Brazilian government, and is one in which 
England cannot possibly interfere. The steamer Jura 
has been wrecked on the sands below Liverpool. The 
Richmond correspondent of the London Times, under 
date of Tenth month 8th. gives a gloomy picture of the 
confederate position, and says Lee’s army is almost 
worn out. He thinks if Sherman establishes himself in 
Georgia, there will be reason for apprehension about 
Richmond during the winter, the like of which has never 
existed before. The Times thus expresses its present 
views of American affairs: ‘The indications are suffi- 
ciently precise that every loyal State, with the excep- 
tions perhaps of Kentucky and New Jersey, will give 
overwhelming majorities on the 8th of November for 
Abraham Lincoln. Judging by the elections which have 
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| ton, N. C., and it has been occupied by the U. States 
forces. General Butler, who was temporarily in com- 
mand at New York, has returned to the army at James 
River. The resignation of General M‘Clellan was.ten- 
| dered and accepted the 8th inst. Major General Canby, 
| commander-in-chief of the military department of the 
; West, died in New Orleans on the 12th, from the wound 
| received some days previous on White river, Ark. 


| to be exchanged, was at Hilton Head on the 15th inst. 
| It is reported that there are 8000 Federal prisoners at 
Savannah, and 25,000 more at Mitler, Geo. A recent 
southern paper makes known the startling fact that the 
| graves of the Union captives in the burial ground near 


| that never exceeded, according to the same authority, 


already taken place in nine of the States, the ‘ Union’ | an aggregate of forty thousand. 


majority in Congress will be greater next year than ever 
before. 


Opening of Ports.—The ports of Norfolk, Va., Fernan- 


With Abraham Lincoln secure in office during; dina, Fla., and Pensacola, Fla., having for some time 


the next four years, with the Senate and House of Re-| past been in the military possession of the United States, 
presentatives overwhelmingly for the Administration,| it is deemed advisable that they should be opened to 


the majority of the Judges of the Supreme Court aboli- 
tionists, and the vast body of the American people de- 
cided upon a vigorous prosecution of the war, the sole 


domestic and foreign commerce. The President has 
therefore issued a proclamation to the effect that the 
blockade will be raised from the first of next month for 


hope of the rebellion will be in the chimera of- foreign | all articles not contraband of war. 





intervention.” The Bank of France has reduced its rate 


Southern Items —A well laid rebel plot to seize the 


Prisoners of War.—A fleet with 10,000 rebel prisoners | 


Andersonville, already number twelve thousand. This} 
is a terrible mortality among a population of prisoners | 


NOTICE. 
A Stated Meeting of the Women’s Aid Association will 


| Seventh-day afternoon, the 26th inst., at half past 3 
| o'clock. E. L, Saurra, See. 
| 


WESTTOWN BOARDING SCHOOL. 


Aw Assistant Teacurr is wanted for the First De. 
PARTMENT on the Boys side. 

Application may be made at the office of the Treasurer, 
\304 Arch street. 


The Friends’ Association of Philadelphia for the Re. 
jlief of Freedmen, having erected a building at Washing- 
ton, D. C., to be occupied as a school for the freed peo- 
ple, and as a home fur the teachers employed, are de. 
sirous of obtaining the services of a middle aged Friend 
jand his wife as Superintendent and Matron of the In- 
|stitution. It is necessary that the former should be 
| qualified to direct the system of instruction, and to take 
|the part of Principal of the Schools, and that the latter 
|should be fitted to act as the female head of the family, 
jIt is important that they should enter upon the service 
poem an earnest interest in the welfare of the Freedmen, 
and should uphold a good example and influence among 





| 


be held at the corner of Fifth and Cherry streets, on 


of discount to 7 per cent. Spain has sent an ultimatum) California steamers, has been discovered in Havana, the teachers, over whom they will be placed. | The 
to Peru. If full satisfaction is not given, a Spanisa| The Richmond Examiner announces the safe return to |Committee on Instruction trust there may be suitable 
squadron will at once proceed to hostilities, and destroy | Wilmington, of the rebel steamer Tallahassee. She was | Friends who will so feel the importance of the great 
the Peruvian fleet. The success of the Allies in Japan | engaged by several of the blockading squadron as she | Work now devolving upon the christian people of this 
is confirmed. The Straits were opened after three days! was entering the port. The Baltimore correspondent of |land, and perhaps we may say especially upon the reli- 
fighting, and all the batteries were destroyed. The|the New York World, gives the following estimate of gious Society of Friends, that they will. be prepared to 
Italian Chamber had commenced the discussion of the| the strength of the rebel armies at this time. Under |°ffer their services to promote it in the situations pro- 
French-Italian convention. The report of the committee| General Lee’s immediate orders in all parts of Virginia, |posed. A reasonable compensation will be given to 
on the bill for the transfer of the capital to Florence,| 102,000 men, under Beauregard and Hood in the west, | those selected for this important and responsible under- 
states that the object of the convention was to put an|50,00C, in Arkansas, 20,000, Charleston and Savannah, | taking. SA 
end to the French occupation of Rome. The committes| 15,000, Texas and Louisiana, 15,000, Mobile, 12,000, Early applications are requested, and may be made to 
recommend the adoption of the bill. The king bas| making a total of 214,000. M. C, Cope, 1312 Filbert Sircet; Philip C. Garrett, 400 
sponteneously renounced three millions of his civil list,| Zhe North-west.—General Pope’s official report from |Chesnat Street, and William Evans, Jr., 252 South 
and other propositions have been made for raising| the northwest proposes to abolish Indian agencies, and Front Street. 
money to meet the indebtedness of the kingdom, includ-| depend upon-fair treatment on both sides for peace. | 
ing the issue of Treasury bonds. The markets for bread-| The military authorities are to supervise both sides, and FRIENDS’ ASYLUM FOR THE INSANE 
stuffs, in London and Liverpool, were dull but steady.| Indian wars in the northwest need no longer be feared. | __ ; . 
White wheat from 8s. to 9s. per cental; red, 7s. 2d. a 8s.) Coal, six feet thick in one vein, has been found at Fort [ee (TWEETT-FEIRD WARD, PRILARENTSIRD 
Mexico.—Late advices show that there is still con-| Rice, in Nebraska, near the Black Hills. It will be in- oY and Superiutendent,—Josuva H. Wortnine- 
siderable opposition to the new Imperial government,! valuable for the Pacific railway, steamboat navigation a ai. D. _— . 
which is said not to be popular either with a large por-| of the Missouri, and all the purposes of settlement. Application for the Admission of Patients may be 
tion of the church or the people. Information received | Philadelphia.—Mortality last week, 306, including 36 |made the pr arcane et Cuanuns Evus, Clerk 
from official sources shows that Juarez, the President of] deaths and interments of soldiers. of the Board of Managers, No. 637 Market Street, Phila- 
the Liberal party in Mexico, is at Chihuahua, the capital! Boston.—A census of this city, which has just been |delphia, or to any other Member of the Board. 
city of the State of that name, where General Negreti is| taken, makes an aggregate popohntion ff 18,2838, ——[—[[[V[—=—_[>[=[[!}lKeu——eS 
in command of an army. The Liberals also have an) clusive of persons in the army and navy. This showsa] Dep, on the 24th of Ninth month, 1864, at his resi- 
army in Oaxaca, under General Diaz, and another in| loss of population of 13,052, within the last four years, |dence in East Whiteland, Chester Co., Pa., Daviv Cops, 
Jalesco, under General Arteaga. the population in 1860 having been 177,840. a beloved minister and member of Whiteland Particular 
Unirep States.—The War.—The United States forces} Chicago.—A census just taken shows a present popu- | and Goshen Monthly Meeting, aged nearly seventy-eight 
in East Tennessee have suffered a disastrous defeat.) lation of 169,353. In 1860 it was 109,260, the increase | years, Having in early life submitted to the visitations 
They were attacked on the 13th inst. at Bull’s Gap, by| in four years has therefore been 60,093. jot Divine Grace, he became, through the sanctifying 
the rebel General Breckenridge, and routed with heavy! The Markets, §c.—The following were the quotations |operations thereof, prepared to receive a gift in the 
loss. General Lee reports to the rebel Secretary of War,| on the 19th inst. Mew York.—American gold fluctuated | ministry, which he exercised for more than fifty years, 
that several hundred prisoners, ten stands of colors, six| during the day, closing at about 220. The steamers of |to the comfort and satisfaction of his friends. He was 
pieces of artillery, fifty loaded wagons, &., were cap-| the 19th, for Europe, carried out $1,455,000 in specie. | earnestly concerned that the doctrines and testimonies 
tured. On the 18th, the Federal forces at Strawberry| Superfine State flour, $9.25 a $9.50. Shipping Ohio, |of our religious Society should be maintained in their 
Plains, eighteen miles from Knoxville, were attacked,/ $11 a $11.20. Baltimore fiour, fair to extra, $10.25 @| original purity and simplicity ; believing that the modi- 
but after a severe contest which continued at intervals! $11.50. Amber western wheat, $2.40. Canada barley, | fications of them which have of late years been advo- 
throughout the day, the rebels were repulsed. General| $2.02 a $2.05. Mixed western corn, $1.82. Rye, $1.66.) cated in some places, proceed from a disposition to 
Gillem is reported safe at Knoxville. Memphis dates of] Oats, 91 a 96 cts. Cotton, middlings, $1.30 a $1.32.| avoid the cross, and to conform to the world; and he 
the 17th, report Gen. Beauregard with a considerable! Philadelphia.—Superfine flour, $9.50 a $10.50; extralfelt it his duty to warn his friends against adopting 
force, at Corinth, Miss., at which place it was supposed | and family brands, $11 a $13. Southern red wheat, |them. His concern for the young and rising generation 
he would be joined by Forrest. On the 10th inst., Hood) $2.55 a $2.58; Penna. and western, ¢$2.50 a $2.52; | was remarkably manifest in his public communications, 
with an estimated force of 30,000 men, was still near) white, $2.70 a $2.80. Rye, $1.70a $1.72. Yellow corn, |and he was often engaged in an earnest and affectionate 
Florence, Alabama, with a part of his troops on each| $1.75. Oats, 90. Clover seed, $12.50 a $13. |manner to address them, desiring their preservation 
side of the river. There is no information of his move- . |from the evils that are in the world, and their growth 
ments during the subsequent ten days, nor has anything RECEIPTS. jand prosperity in the ever blessed Truth. He bores 
further been published respecting General Sherman’s protracted illness with a remarkable degree of patience 








army, which is supposed to have left Atlanta for points| Received from Chalkley Dawson, per A. Garretson 
further South. Such buildings at Atlanta as might be] Agt., O., $2, vol. 38; from H. Knowles, Agt., N. Y., for 
useful to the confederates were destroyed, but none, Danl. Peckham, David Peckham, Sl. Naramore, L. Rock- 
others. At Rome, Georgia, a similar course had been| well, Jos. Collins, $2 each, vol. 38; from Benj. Bower- 
porsued in the destruction of manufactories, rolling, man, Mich., $5, to No. 27, vol. 38; from E. Hollings- 
mills, &c., of value to the rebels. , The military opera-| Worth, Agt., O., for Wm. Masters, Robert Milhouse, DI. 
tions of the week in Virginia, do not appear to have | Milhouse, Elwood Burgess, $2 each, vol. 38; from Jehu 
been of great importance. An attempt of the rebels to| Fawcett, Agt., O., for Elizabeth Fawcett, Sarah Allison, 


?/and quietness, expressing on muny occasions his help 


jlessness and poverty of spirit, saying, “[ bave nothing 
o rely upon but the mercy of God, but bave faith to 
believe He will deliver me, and in his own good time re- 
ceive me into the mansions of eternal glory.” At one 
time when suffering very much and desiring to be re- 
leased, he said, but ‘He knows what is best for me, aud 
I desire to be subject to his will.” His earnest prayer 


force the Union picket lines at Dutch Gap, had been re- 
pulsed. In another cavalry skirmish below Winchester, 
the rebels were driven back with some loss. The provost 
marshal gives a report of the recent destruction of pro- 
perty by the. cavalry division of Sheridan’s army, from 
which it appears that they have burned eight hundred 
and eighty barns, fifty-seven mills, a number of saw 
mills and furnaces; driven’off a great number of horses, 
cattle, sheep and hogs, and destroyed nearly two mil- 
lions of bushels of wheat, with large quantities of hay, 
corn, flour, &c. The rébels have abandoned Washing- 


Jeremiah Coppock, M. W. Wvolmun, $2 each, vol. 38; 
from Ed. Bonsall, $2, vol. 37, for Alfred Brentingham, 
$2, to No. 32, vol. 39. 
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Tue Morat ALMANAO, for the year 1865, is now ready 
and for sale at “ Friends’ Book Store,” No. 304 Arch 
street, Philadelphia. 


was “to pass quietly away,” which was mercifully 
granted; and while the church militant has lost an up- 
right pillar, bis friends bave the consoling belief that 
his purified spirit has been united to the church tri- 
umphant in Heaven. 
in the Lord from henceforth’: Yea, saith the spirit, they 
rest from their labours agd their works do follow them.” 
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WM. H. PILE, PRINTER, 
Lodge street, opposite the Pennsylvania Bank. 





“Blessed are the dead who die’ 
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